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HOME 


TO  ONE  ANOTHER     ^*^*'^"^ 

UniSdlt.trSr^ASca^'ri^Sr^  -«"?»-*  with  the 
certain  newspapers  and  publjnDi2«i.  *"  '  tendency  among 
ment  to  incite  the  UrJ^^J^T  ""PPO^mg  the  agre<? 
of  the  objects  of  this^iS^hlTif  t^^i.^"'?'?*"""  0°« 
and  industrial  classes  5  cSada  have  tZ„n«**  ?"  '*™«" 
K'/ffiJE  C^AT  rot/  SELlT  "^' 

A  market  is  either  t?e  S  market^^^tJ?  f  "?»°«f ^  ctare. 
By  the  home  market  is  meant  the  market  ^JTn^  T^^^^^' 
the^  Wgn  market  is  meant  the  I'S^t^^-,^:: ^.u  ^J 

betters;"!  t:z^\xt!r^t  ""^  ^r  -*'  ^^  >*  - 

market  for  its  proScS,  whether  TJl-u*  ^^""^  »  '«'«»8» 
facture,  admits  ot  no  dilute  Th*l  *«^»«"**»«  or  of  manu- 
•  large  country  like  ffla  ^^^  Si^'^'iT"*'^  ^^^^ 
market  of  an  adjoining  c^tr7^7;r~  ''^|*«iP«riod.,  the 
may,  with  respect  toliomT^^c^^  1  *\*  ^°'*«*  S**t« 
this  will  alwavTbe  thf^L^^  ^'^''®  *•»«  *«*ter  one;  but 

be  conflnedTo  Halted  5iiSricT«dSl°-!^^^  ?^«'  '^^  ^»1 
periods,    ^  awtncts  and  to  limited  and  intermittent 

f^^^y^^^/^^^^Nrs  BUSINESS. 

-^ProS^^^^^S;^^^  «T*^  -«*  of  the 
market  first  and  t"  nwventTh «„!??'* '"2^^  "' *^«'' bome 

foreign  competitors  id  T*^«2''*"*  °'  *^**  "^^et  by 
market  in  any  co^t^\"tte  S^b^^.^'"^*!"?"^^'  *^«  »»««"« 
for  the  prodtimns  oTthat  co^t^'^rd  th?f"*°?°"  "»•*«* 

ada'£^"  pKeii^l.r«2^e"1t^f~  -<»  C«.. 

of  agriculture  a"d  manXS^     B^  SITl"*'*"  ■°**  P'^°«'*» 
cause  of  the  vast  diff«SnnJ-^  .  ^^  ^"^^  countries,  be- 

ment  of  maSu^ciurfrrn;"    L^^m^^/  "  ^'^^'''^ 
pete  on  equal  terms,    llie  fact  thfJ^nT^J^I  *"°"°*  *^"'- 


1 


•re  inrafficient  for  their  needi  makes  the  inequality  still  more 
glaring.  ; 

W**«  ietflwiiwrt  begini  in  any  eovntiy  for  Um  nm  tba» 
tbtra  to  praetioaUj  no  home  markat.  and  no  mannfaotnrM. 
The  needs  of  the  settlers  which  cannot  be  supplied  bv  them- 
suyes  must  necessarily  be  supplied  from  some  other  country 
This  gives  rise  to  the  establishment  of  places  for  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  goods.  As  settlement  increases  and  the  needs 
of  the  country  grow,  villages  and  towns  spring  up  to  supply 
the  wants  of  those  engaged  in  producing  from  the  soil,  whether 
as  sellers  of  their  products  or  as  buyers  of  that  which  they 
do  not  produce. 

BEGINS  IN  SMALL  WAY. 

The  home  market  in  this  way  begins,  and  it  is  necessarily 
very  small.  The  towns  and  villages  practically  depend  for 
their  support  upon  the  surrounding  countrf,  and  upon  the 
needs  of  the  farming  community;  and  the  ability  of  the  farm- 
ing community  to  dispose  of  their  products  in  this  home  mar- 
ket IS  necessarily  very  limited.  In  a  country  as  productive  as 
Canada  the  supply  of  agricultural  products  soon  exceeds  the 
demand,  and  the  question  of  how  and  where  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus  products  soon  arises.  When  considering  conditions  in 
Canada,  its  proximity  to  the  United  States  must  always  be 
remembered. 

As  the  only  market  for  the  surplus  produced  in  any  coun- 
try, ov*er  what  is  required  for  its  home  market,  is  the  foreign 
market,  and  as  the  market  of  the  United  States  was  the  near- 
est to  Canada,  and  as  all  natural  conditions  favored  trade  with 
the  United  States,  the  people  living  in  the  northern  half  of 
this  continent  when  its  settlement  began,  and  when  its  pro- 
ductions exceeded  the  demand  of  its  home  market,  naturally 
found  their  foreign  market  mainly  in  the  United  States.  The 
artificial  conditions  of  transport  and  communication  at  that 
time  also  favored  the  dealing  in  this  market. 

FARMS  DON'T  SUPPORT  FARMS. 

Thanji  praotioally  no  home  maikat  for  the  {vodneti  of 
agrionltare  unoog  the  prodnetrs  of  agrionltaral   prodnoU; 

they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  sell  to  or  buy  from  each  other.  The 
home  market  for  them  must  be  found  in  the  cities,  towns  and 
villages  of  their  country,  and  so  long  as  these  places  depend 
for  their  growth  upon  the  needs  of  the  farming  community 
the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  farm  products  must  neces- 
sarily be  measured  by  the  extent  of  these  needs. 
.^*  "  therefore  of  great  importance  to  the  farming  commun- 
ity that  cities  should  increase  in  sire,  that  towns  should  grow 
into  cities,  that  viUages  should  grow  into  towns,  and  that  new 
villages  should  spring  up:  otherwise  their  surplus  products 

b^  ZSrT^.  "fif^r  "°^«Jy.»>«y<»nd  the  capacity  of  their 
heat  market,  via.,  the  home  market.    An  increase  to  the  acri- 


with  which  we  n^wrded  th«  m.;!  ^f°  wmember  the  jealo^ 
in  the  United  StateTSi  fL  *    f "°'"  •"''«'"•  «  pro«periS 

town..  Wr^an  rlmeXlhe^SliSr:?'  K°'  *^"'  ^'^^""^ 
we  compared  the  size  an!i  -™      *^  0/  chagnn  with  which 

and  citiM  in  Canada  wit?  thS1J.»°J.^  I'',  ^^'^  ^^^^  to'^ 
in  the  United  State'  immediately  oppowte  to  them 

herl^^rrl'S.t  ^^Sle'^L^J^^?  ^'^*«,  -fertile,  that 
people  were  aa  iateUiZJ  w  ^4h?f  .'H  ^•^'^•¥«'  *»^*  »»•' 
tho«5  of  the  UnitedsS«,  J^*  ''•P*We  and  as  indnatrioua  as 

tion  did  not  Sai  wS'o*  TJ^^^T**  ^^^^  *"«•  P0P«" 
why  we  could  notp^c^uL  ,??»i?/°'*u^'^"  **'^  not*i^w. 
the  United  State8\KhIt  wf  hi  f  "^^  -"  P'^wced  in 
wondered  whv  Coufederation  1^!?  ^  buy  from  them.  We 
n.ot  during  thi  twelve  vei«,nVl^.^*f°''  p!'"'«  ">  1867,  had 
results  premised  for  ft  °'  '**  ''^'•*«°*'«  brought  forth  the 

Treaty  which  existed  SSS  l^to  i^fi  tJ^f  *i«  Rf«Proeity 
province  was  ffood  an<1  th.*  i*-^  1  *°®  *"<*«  »'  *bat  old 
(it  had  few  S^Xt?^    wrt  P'^°«*-*>'«8ri««lture 

foreign  market  of  SrUmU  StltS^'IJ*^  '"'^''^  *«  *»»• 
cont  nued  in  the  h«li>#  ♦!».♦•        •'  *"^  ^e  grew  up  and 

Canada  the  majority  of  our  ^op?e  fS-^T^lS*  •'"^^  •«*^ 
the  importance  of  ertawLhin^S  ****  ^"^  "°»e  realized 
thereby  eSaiSngoSViSh^SLa™  °w  °«Da'actures  and  of 
our  Dominio?^;  Sit Td  wSJ  T,^^-'**  «»d  of  consolidating 
Britain.    We  h/d^  SeVSd'^eteSga*^15?^«-: 


natt^  Sut«  HMlf  M  our  raid*,  ud  In  ItTI,  by  m 

■ad  tti  rMolti  an  wdl  taowa.  '    -»—««, 

INDUSTRY  EXPANDED. 

Iht JnuMdlKt*  affMt  of  a  poUoy  of  proCoetioii  wai  to  lo. 
OPMM  ttio  aumbtr  of  auavf  Mtariaff  ootoSUdiaMiito  in  Ooaada. 
There  was  a  terrible  depreaaion  during  the  late  leventiea,  when 
■oup  kitchens  were  important  winter  institutions  in  many 
eities  and  towns.  The  census  of  1881  showed  that  the  manu- 
faeturing  establishments  had  increased  from  41,259  in  1871 
to  49,928  in  1881;  and  their  capital  from  $77,964,080  to  $166,- 
302,623.  In  the  next  ten  years  the  number  of  establishments 
increased  to  75,964,  and  the  capital  to  $353,214,000.  This  re- 
sult was  achieved  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  population  waa 
sparse,  that  the  resources  of  the  country  ^ere  very  imper- 
fectly and  partiaUy  developed,  and  that  capital  could  only 
be  obtained  with  difBculty.  For  many  years  there  had  been 
an  emigration  to  the  United  States  which  could  not  be  stopped 
suddenly.  Western  Canada  at  that  time  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  in  Western  Aim,  for  a  thousand  miles  of  rock  and 
forest  lay  between  cultivated  Ontario  and  the  vast  plains  of 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories— a  barrier  which 
many  people  thought  could  never  be  successfully  overcome. 
PLENTY  POOD;  UTTLE  CLOTHES. 

The  f armm  urodvood  largo  ^piaiitltiii  of  portahablo  itaff 
wUoh  thqr  oovld  not  profttob^  mU  at  home  or  proOtaUy  ex- 
port.  The  conditions  of  shipment  to  Europe  were  exceedingly 
primitive  in  comparison  with  the  cold-storage  and  other  facil- 
ities of  to-day.  Were  it  not  for  the  steady  increase  of  manu- 
facturing the  plii^t  of  the  farmer  would  have  been  very  mueh 
worse  than  it  was. 

U  thasro  had  been  no  inereMo  in  ladnitrial  enterariae  In 
laatem  Oaaada,  the  home  market  for  farm  prodneti  would 
hare  been  inaiipiiflouit  If  immigration  to  the  farming  dis- 
tricts had  rapidly  increased,  prices  would  have  been  depressed 
more  and  more,  uid  the  farmer,  although  he  would  have  hod 
abundance  to  eat  would  have  had  difBculty  in  finding  the 
wherewithal  to  be  clothed,  or  comfortably  hoiued,  and  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  equip  for  other  pursuits  those  of  his 
children  nho  wtre  not  naturally  suited  for  agriculture. 

During  these  comparatively  lean  years,  the  foundations  of 
national  prosperity  were  well  and  truly  laid.  The  factories 
which  were  established  helped  materially  to  demonstrate  to 
the  worid  that  Canada  was  not  a  snow-bound,  forest-eovcrod 
country  in  which  only  the  simplest  forms  of  civilization  could 
endure.  Industrial  communities  became  more  numerous,  and 
as  the  western  develoiment  expanded,  the  cities  and  town 
were  ready  for  the  expansion,  and  were  utiliring  a  larger  uid 
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HOW  TOWNS  INCREASED, 

•ng  figur^  Sow:  *"""l.r*'^  """^J^™  "  the  foUow- 


ing  figum*  show:  iggi 

Berl'a,  On* 4^054 

Bnntford,  Ont o'oiO 

Guelph,  Ont   9,'890 

HamiltoB,  0»t 86,e»l 

LoodoB,  Ont. 28,228 

Ottawa,  Ont 31,307 

Owen  Sooncl,  Ont 4  428 

Peterhoro,  Ont 8,812 

Saraia,  Ont 8374 

HanJt  8t«.  Marte,  Oat  780 

8t  Thomas,  Ont 8,387 

pronto,  Ont 96,196 

mndtoT,  Oat.   6JM1 

T*":^^^^  ••  •  «^ 

J**"**.  9j^ 2,406 

Monteeal,  Que.    188,288 

Sherbrooie,  Que.  ....  7,227 

Hnll,  Que Dgoo 

IWville    Quo.   ....  84»1 

Chatkam,  N.  B. . 

m.  Joha,  N.  B. 4lis3 

fifydwy,  C.  B. 7;4go 


1901 
9,747 
16,619 
11,496 
82,«S4 
37,976 
89,928 
8,776 
11,239 
8,176 
7,160 
11,488 
214,131 
12,183 
8,888 
6,861 
267.780 
11,768 
13,993 
4,569 
4,868 
40,711 
40,832 
9,909 


1911  (eat) 

14,000 

25,000 

14,009 

78,888 

53,000 
128,000 

12,500 

18,000 
9,750 

12,000 

15,000 
359,000  ( 

10,000 

9,800 

7,000 

488,000 

10,000 

15,200 

8,500 

6,000 
50,000 
52,000 
20,000 


/MPOSSIBLE  WITHOUT  TARIFF 


SSlSSi*?^^  ^^  *>««We  •dv.nt.ge  of  cheap  l.bor,  and 
•«eeaubuity  to  exteniive  markets.  . 

*^.*^*"?*  °'  *•*•  •f**'"'  ""^  reaction  of  Canada'*  pro- 
rTJ  policy  M  not  merely  a  matter  of  official  aUtirties.  Oo 
to  tlie  market-places  in  cities  and  towns  all  over  Canada  and 
qoMtion  those  farmers  and  their  wives  who  can  speak  of  con- 
ditions before  and  since  1879;  they  can  tell  of  the  InoniM  in 
1  ^'^J'  '""  PW*w«  ■toot  1«7».  Visit  the  farms  them- 
'X**.^""  compare  the  standard  of  comfort  prevailing  to-day 
with  that  whieh  prevailed  in  former  years. 

THE  FOOD  WE  EAT, 

^!y"^J*°*  ^  rappoMd  thai  tha  p«ml«  of  tht  iMt  art 

■JlWtof  ttair  oompatrioto  with  mainif aotnrat  and  ara  inir- 
«Baail^r  BOtUBff  firom  tham.  The  Government  figures  for  agri- 
cultural production  for  1910  show  that  wheat^barley  and  oats 
grown  in  Canada  were  worth  $248,738,300.  The  imports  for 
consumption  totalled  $205,800.  The  exports  of  the  three  cer- 
eals  were  worth  $48,497,175  so  that  there  were  consumed  in 
Canada  wheat,  oats  and  barley  worth  $200,446,925  or  80% 
per  cent.  ?' J*®  total  production.  Of  the  field  crops,  which 
were  worth  $507,185,500,  home  consumption  accounted  for  90 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  annual 
consumption  of  wheat  at  $6.24  busheb  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation.. In  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  provinces  the 
estimated  population  is  5,590,293,  consuming  36,832,055  bushels 
TJe  Domimon  Government  gives  the  merchantable  harvest  of 
wheat  ofthe  five  eastern  provinces  as  19.295,000  bushels,  so 
Oat  or  waitan  whaat  thart  to  an  aotnal  eoai«mptioii  in  aaitam 
Oaaada  of  17,687,066  buhals.  Several  miUion  bushels  of  oats 
and  bariey  are  also  taken  by  the  east  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  western  crop  of  flax. 

WEST  WILL  MANUFACTURE, 

The  process  of  developing  inter-provincial  trade,  therefore. 
»  gomg  on  remarltably  well.  Twenty-five  years  ago  a  predic- 
non  tnat  Eastern  Canada  would  etmsume  nearly  twenty  mil- 
lion bushels  of  prairie-grown  wheat  would  have  been  laughed 
to  scorn.  But  while  the  east  is  largely  manufacturing  for  the 
west  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  west  will  not  manufac- 
ture more  and  more  for  itself.  Its  purchases  from  the  east 
will  increase  because  it  is  itself  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the 
western  manufacturer  will  not  for  many  years  be  able  to  over- 
take the  needs  of  the  western  farmer.  It  ia  obvious  that  the 
weet  wiU  develop  its  own  home  market.  Indeed,  it  is  doing 
BO  to  an  unexpected  extent.  It  used  to  be  said  that  lIVinBi. 
peg  would  never  be  a  manufacturing  city.  The  Industrial 
Development  Bureau  of  that  metropolis  reports  that  it  already 


:sizs^fS!iR^  -^  "-*^*  -'«'  ^^'^ 

nJiZJETHSS.  *^f?f?J!^  wmtMMag  art  tht  mh  of 
A.?5*iiSi"**'  "'  7''  "If^***  '«  *»*«•  "ot  'oUow  that  rt  1^ 

wry  ft  flniihed  ehftir  from  Toronto  to  WinnipM  than  to  em 

Mem  of  mftBiifaetiiring  oftk  ehftin  in  Winnipeg  tonUy  thS^ 
fore,  depend,  npon  the  coet  of  power  ftndlSJr  tottrt  cuT 
The  ume  ean  be  laid  of  many  other  artieka.  ^* 

IF#f/r£  COill  W  WINNIPEG, 

«.IIi!  P'^*'"'*^  o'  «<»^  i»  not  ae  goreminff  a  condition  in 
mannfaeturing  M  it  uaed  to  be.    Take  the  eaU  of  wSnioe. 

are  immeue  water  powers  capable,  it  is  said,  of  running  at  a 

^.^■JL'"  P**'^*'  •■  """y  '•etorie.  in  Winnipeg  «  therl 

TVo  ^S'lT,'  "*^  ^"'^  J"  '''«*  *°  imme^foaTfleir 
Two  such  water  poiisrB  on  the  Winnipeg  River  are  alre^ 

|.bireVLg^„»Ls:  :s,t -Jimrsesrri?  z  jst 

™Sr.nE:°**"*r,  encounigement  under  which  the  easSS 
relied  upon  to  overcome  primary  disadvantage,  and  to  Mtab- 

tf^T^tS^SSTh'"^  home  markets  for  if  fcS»  p^uce^^^ 
tf  the  protection  be  removed,  and  if  our  natural  resonwi^i  h* 
tturown  open  to  the  United  Stotos.  4nd  SSj^i^STtio^ 
with  our  manufacturers,  and,  in  many  >hinirs/wiS  mf  K«™ 

CHANCES  FOR  WESTERTf  CITIES. 

fl-^-T**""*^  *'y  protection,  even  in  central  and  northern 
ftMkatchewan,  power  may  be  developed  alon.  the  sSr!^ 

fte^^bSTAi?^**^"  "^  ^"-  SSert ^rf  deiin'^tS; 
tne  problem.    Alberto  posMwes  the  double  advantage  of  witer 

<>M  iwrtliwiht  towwdi  tlM  npmlM  of  the  Wart's 

i»ix^  hrming  event,  it  to  fat  in  mA  iMiHTaita.  m 


niinois  and  Iowa.  1%ia  Monomie  prmmn  wlU  bMome  mor« 
•nd  mora  aeato.  The  MttenaioD  of  mixwl  ftnniof  will  nator* 
•Uy  aeeompaiijr  the  extemion  of  looal  .dnaUriaa,  and  viae 
vena. 


PmU*  liOlwajr,  Mtau  oat  ttat  WMteni  farmmt  do  sol  mllaa  tko  ..nva*- 

S5L''#*'!?J2!J"il*"  '■.^"«''.*^  "•  P****^  tfcw-riwi,  for  vut  qua- 
WiH  of  foodatnffa  an  boiif  Importad  from  tW  EMt,  fma  tho  Viiitod 
Btetw,  aad  from  abfosd. 

LmI  Twr,  ko  Hid,  am  im  aloM  ikimMd  la  1,000  tan  of  paekiac- 
booas  prodneta  to  rapply  the  elUco  of  tho  WMt.  la  tho  nae  yMrwvmal 
tboaaaads  of  bonaa  wen  Itrovgkt  iato  Waatera  Caaada  froai  tko  Uaitod 
Matoii.  Agaia  botwaeo  tOO  aad  SOO  earioada  of  mottoa  won  akipnad  ia 
forj^  miaiaff  eaaipa  of  Britlab  Cohuabia,  aad  a  good  doal  of  tkia  aaaw 
to  Wlaalpag.  Alap  dariag  tho  paat  wiator  moatha  Wiaaipag  iaportad 
tt9m  Dakota  aad  IfiaaaaoU  ♦lO.OOOwortk  of  aOlk. 

^u  A^tkaf  potot  to  ba  noicmbarad  ia  tkat  rogatablea  for  Wiaaipag  aad 
otW  ehioa  ia  tba  Waat  an  dailj  importwl  from  Chicago  aad  tkPlwia 
Clttoa,  aad  poUtoea  euaaaaMd  aa  far  waat  aa  Bonlatoko  jua  akippad  from 

^ii"iS!L''t  ^'^J^^^  i*^"^-  ^"""^  fr«A  barf  ia  baiaglmportad 
daily,  killed  ia  tke  abattoin  of  Toraato,  and  ao  laaa  tkaa  aarea  earioada 
vara  broogkt  ia  oaa  day  laat  waak.  Ia  other  worda,  Maaitoba,  wkich  boaata 
of  iu  aniealtanl  wealth,  doea  aot  prodaee  tka  ataff  to  feed  itaalf  aad 
ita  own  aitiaa,  aad  evaa  the  farmera  tkamaalvae  an  bagrisf  farm  pffodneta^ 

INSTEAD  OP  U.S,  PRESERVE. 

The  Reeiproeity  Agreement,  by  facilitating  the  diveraion 
of  the  eropa  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  to  the 
manufacturing  diatricts  of  the  United  Btatea,  will  make  it  very 
mueh  more  difficult  to  enlarge  the  home  market  in  the  Weat 
by  the  eatabliahMent  of  industries  in  those  provinces.  There 
cannot  be  free  trade  with  the  United  States  without  making 
it  eaaier  for  the  United  States  manufacturers  to  capture  our 
western  market.  The  Canadian  prairie  country  will  become 
a  preserve  for  the  United  States  manufacturer  rather  than  a 
self-sustaining  community  holding  a  great,  if  not  a  dominating, 
position  in  the  Dominion  uf  Canada. 

^  1**  ?"!***  .****-  """V  7*m  afo  nw  tha  Thai  inporUaM 
«C  aavttopiiff  iti  own  hoaia  marirat.  The  situation  has  been 
best  described  by  Mr.  Jamea  Wilson,  Seeretary  of  A^eulture 
for  the  United  States,  idio  aays: 

DIDN*T  WORK  POR  REPUBUC, 

The  Aawrieaa  farmer  bnw^  abont  the  bolUDag  of  the  Anwrieaa 
fSetnjr,  beeaaae  be  wanted  a  home  market  Tke  hoam  market  ta  tke  beat 
to  be  f oond  aoTwben,  beeanae  onr  people  live  well  aad  an  all  able  to 
bay  th«  beat  farm  prodaee,  tkat  ia,  all  wko  an  wilUag  to  work.  It  mar 
^u."^'  'l*'^*.'",?^!'  eaaggeratioB,  tkat  the  Amerieaa  farmer  ia  renoa- 
riUe  for  the  npbnildiag  of  the  factory.  Ha  haa  Totad  ataadilr  forhalf 
aemtory  to  gin  proteetion  to  the  exteat  of  tke  diffanaee  in  eoat  of 
prodoetioB  betweea  thia  eonatry  and  any  eooatiy  tkat  dealrea  to  aail  ia 
^  ?*!£?**'    Vm  *>>**  right  or  waongt   Waa  it  wiaa  f or  tha  f armen  to  do 

ttatf    Thoe  waa  bo  auiritet  at  kamo.    Tbmr  araatad  a  narkai  m tw 

fSelofy  IS  tha^  eoaM  bdag  it  -.  -  -ear  jaa 


Tht  Unitod  Sutte  home  markat  would  hare  bmn  »«.  h^ 

state.,  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  farmer  and  th.  dit 
advaougo  of  hU  Canadian   brother.      In  thi  Unilrf   «.to^ 

WOULD  TAP  OUR  RESERVOIR. 

«j.„^  ^  indication  that  this-  idea  ig  not  confined  to  poUti- 

Clan,  here  .8  a  station  from  a  pamphlet  "Judge  for  Your- 

\r  m «?  ?S  ^o«i>ted  Manufacturers  of  MinneX 


&S^r^i„?7**^''l  '"tf  "'  »"  manuftctum.  moving  i 


-"--—•""»*'  "»  ••■«  ip—cupu  uemanu, 

our  manufacturan  moving  to  Canada, 


top  the-ieai-Vrow  a^eei^fo  Z"'rJ;r;,^it;^* A'""""  "  "*'  '*"  *° 
An  additional  reason  for  this  desire  to  restrict  the  Canadian 

th*  priaury  luttnnl  rMonroM  of  tha  U^todftata*    Canada 
«  nch  m  natural  resources.    She  holds,  for  instance   a  faJ 

irafatirs^tJi  ^r^j^  *'r  *^«  UHiW"sS;r  Ve  S. 

SrSnTt^H  it.*  ^^^""'^'naj'ly  vigorous  press  campaign  in 
de^«  nJ  fhP  ™i7  '^  '*:»'•  or^eciprocity  with  Canada  if  the 
desire  of  the  publishers  to  obtain,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate 
unhmjted  access  to  Canadian  pulpwood,  whicK  desired  to 
S  ;^*"*V'^  '°,*°.  '^P*'  '°  *^«  United  States.  If  the  reservoi? 
of  natural  wealth  in  Canada  can  be  made  accessible   m  toeJ 

Xj,*'T'-  *'  "^^  ^^^"^  »*»*««'  '^'  P«««y  oTconseAraWon 
wh  ch  ,s  being  carried  out  as  an  outcome  of  President  RoW 

f£  n««-  ^  n®  disastrous  upon  any  conservfttion  policy  of 
the  Domimon  Government  intended  to  preserve  and  eX« 
toe^atural  wealth  remaining  at  the  dis^  of  the  CiSa55S 

PRESIDENT  TAFTS  TEMPTATION. 

A.J^Tl*T°'^ix7^^'^  '®*4'"«  ■<>"»«  of  the  statements  of  Presi- 
oent  Taft  m  this  connection : 

•.««iL*  ^A^^*^^^  evident   from  the  aUUatiea  that   onr  nnaral   h»>>h» 


One  of  the  greet  objeete  of  the  treatj,  one  of  the  great  reaaont  for 
Ita  making  and  mbmiaaion  to  Congreas  was  the  conaer^-ation  of  our  natural 
reaonrcea.  Aa  the  supply  ia  being  exhausted  we  ought  when  we  can .  to 
eshirge  the  aoueea  from  other  people  and  ae^ure  it  at  reaaonable  prieea. 

There  are  other  natural  reaourcea  which  I  need  not  stop  to  enumerate, 
which  will  become  available  to  na  aa  if  our  own,  if  we  adopt  and  maintain 
commercial  union  with  Canada,  and  this  ia  one  of  the  chief  reasons  that 
ought  to  commend  the  Canadian  affreement  to  the  faraeeing  atatesmanafaip 
ox  leadera  of  American  public  opinion. 

While  wheat  ig  not  a  primary  natural  resource  as  pulp- 
wood  is,  it  is  raw  material  for  tht  milling  indurtry,  which  in 
Western  Canada  is  of  increasing  importance  to  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  future  of  that  country,  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed,  and  because  of  the  value  of  the  offal 
to  mixed  fanning. 

WORKING  FOR  MINNEAPOUS. 

Badprod^  is  intended  to  make  Minneap^Ut  and  other 
American  oitiea  absdliitely  predominate  in  tbe  milling  world. 
This  aspect  of  the  prevention  of  a  home  market  in  Western 
Canada  has  been  most  thoroughly  exposed  by  the  North  West- 
em  Miller,  the  principal  organ  of  the  American  milling  trade: 

The  dispoeition  of  Canada's  surplus  ia  a  question  upon  the  answer 
to  which  depends  the  future,  not  only  of  the  milling  intereata  of  the  (Amer- 
ican) Northweat,  but  indeed  of  the  United  States.  Should  this  surplus 
be  shipped  abroad,  it  must  inevitably  mean  the  destruction  of  the  American 
export  trade,  the  shifting  of  the  American  milling  centre,  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  American  milling  interest  to  a  comparatively  unimportant 
place  in  the  liat  of  large  American  industriea. 

The  miller  who  is  able  to  grind  this  enormous  (Canadian)  crop  will 
be  the  miller  of  tbe  future,  and  where  he  ia,  there  will  be  the  great  milla 
of  tbe  world. 

The  future  of  the  American  milling  with  free  Canadian  wheat  secured 
ia  a  grand  one.  With  this  enormous  crop  flowing  into  tbe  miUs  and 
elevators  of  the  States,  a  splendid  tide  of  prosperity  would  follow  in  ita 
wake.  The  milla  of  America  would  go  forward  on  their  developing  course, 
new  mills  would  be  built,  and  eapacitiea  enlarged.  New  marketa  abroad 
would  be  conquered. 

FACTOR  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

New  railwi^  wonld  be  extended  into  the  wheat-growing  territory. 
American  railroada  carrying  flour  from  the  miUs  wonld  secure  additional 
freights;  American  banka  wonld  obtain  increaaed  depoaita,  and  greatly 
enlarged  exchange  accounts;  American  mill  operatives  would  be  in  deman«J, 
and  payrolls  wonld  be  increased;  mill  machinery,  baga,  barrels  and  other 
Bill  BDppIiea  would  be  required  in  larger  qnantitiea;  more  money  would 
be  in  eirenlation,  and  the  benefit  would  be  fdt  in  every  artery  of  induatrial 
life  toaebed  by  Bulling. 

There  would  be  aa  iiicreaae  in  grain  itniia,  in  elevatora  and  in  every 
braneh  of  the  grain-handling  and  flonr-maUng  intereata.  This  would  be 
felt  in  the  added  valne  of  real  eatate  and  in  the  solid  and  snfaatantia] 
development  of  every  undertaking  and  eaterpriae  that  makea  a  eoaunnaity 

pro^erona. 

Obviously,  the  utilixation  of  Canadian  raw  material  in 
Ameriean  faetoriea,  instead  of  in  Canadian  factories,  must  have 


other  effects  upon  Canadian  commeree,  as  a  whole,  than  the 
operations  immediately  involved. 

Ftm  MoeM  hy  th«  Unitad  StatM  to  Ctauudiui  matoriali 
would  givo  an  advantaga  to  AnMrioaa  maanfaetnran  which 
they  do  not  now  possess.  This  in  turn,  would  restrict  the  output 
of  Canadian  factories,  and,  as  a  consequence  the  number  of 
hands  employed  would  be  less  and  there  would  be  a  smaller 
industrial  population  to  purchase  farm  produce.  No  small  part 
of  the  industrial  population  is  engaged  in  east-and-west  trans- 
portation business.  How  large  a  factor  transportation  is  can 
better  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  it  involves 
the  manufacture,  not  only  of  rafls,  engines,  cars,  but  all  the 
plant  required  to  run  the  most  stupendous  business  in  the 
country. 

455/57-  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  railways  have  spent  every  year  milliona  of  dol- 
lars on  rolling  stock  made  in  Canada.  The  cars  which  would 
carry  the  raw  material  into  the  United  States  would  be  furn- 
ished by  the  American  railways,  and  would  come  in  and  out 
of  Canada  free  of  duty.  No  par^  of  their  cost  would  go  into 
Canadian  labor.  No  benefit  from  it  would  accrue  to  the  Can- 
adian farmer. 

Clearly  the  march  on  Canada,  disclosed  in  the  speeches  of 
President  Taft  and  a  host  of  minor  men,  as  well  as  in  articles 
m  leading  publications,  is  bound  to  injure  both  the  farmer 
and  manufacturer  in  their  most  precious  asset,  the  home 
market. 

All  this  may  be  true,  say  the  advocates  of  Reciprocity, 
and  yet  the  Canadian  farmer  will  be  very  much  better  oflf,  be- 
cause, there  is  at  his  door,  in  addition  to  his  home  market  a 
market  of  ninety  millions  of  people,  and  two  markets  are  lit- 
ter than  one. 

NO  NINETY  MILLION  MARKET 

Thia  alleged  nine^-million  market  it  the  moet  ddnaiTe  fal- 
lacy of  defenders  of  the  Bedprodtj  Agreement.  The  market 
18  not  there  for  the  farmer.  Nobody  has  yet  claimed  it  to  be 
there  for  the  manufacturer. 

Consider  the  facts.  The  total  population  of  the  United 
States  is  about  ninety  millions.  According  to  the  last  complete 
census  returns  of  the  United  States,  861  per  cent,  of  aU  the 
familiM  of  the  RepnbUo  were  "farm  famiUei,"  which  means 
«iat  of  a  population  of  ninety  millions,  thirty-one  million,  five 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  people  were  living  on  farms, 
who  would  certainly  not  buy  the  products  of  Canadian  farms 
There  are  probably  in  the  country  towns  and  villages  contig- 
uous to  the  farms  about  twenty  million  people  who  would 
certainly  buy  their  supplies  from  the  eontigaons  ftoma  and  not 
from  Canada. 

la 


,. 


., 


It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Sonthem  and  Sonthwestem 
States  would  provide  a  market  worth  considering^  for  any  kind 
of  Canadian  farm  produce.  The  population  of  these  States  wvm, 
by  the  census  of  1910,  over  thirty-six  millions.  Deduct  from 
the  ninety  millions  the  farming  community  and  those  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  who  are  not  farmers,  and  those 
in  the  country  towns  and  villages  referred  to,  and  how  many 
are  left  who  could  in  any  way  be  relied  on  as  consumers  of 
Canadian  farm  produce  in  competition  with  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States! 

REDUCE  COST  TO  U.S.  CONSUMER. 

The  ninety  million  market,  reduced  to  facts  by  common 
sense,  means  a  chance  only,  and  that  an  intermittent  one,  of 
selling  at  a  profit  some  of  our  farm  products  to  some  of  the 
people  of  the  cities  and  towns  not  far  from  the  international 
boundary  line. 

To  create  and  encourage  a  community  of  interest  between 
the  whole  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  because  of  temp- 
tation at  a  few  j)oints  along  the  border,  is  to  reverse  the  whole 
policy  on  which  Canadian  nationality  has  been  nouritdied.  But 
is  it  likely  that  the  chance  of  selling  at  higher  prices  in  these 
cities  and  towns  will  be  realized! 

80  f ar  •■  trade  in  aatablei  ii  oonoerned,  the  deiire  of  the 
American  people  is  to  me  redprooity  with  Canada  as  a  meani 
to  reduce  prices.  If  prices  are  high  in  Detroit  and  Buflfalo  be- 
cause the  tariff  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  Canadian  produce, 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  must  instantly  reduce  prices  in  those 
cities.  Beciproetty  with  tbe  United  Btatei  will  not  ^ve  to  the 
Canadian  fanner  a  better  market  than  his  market  at  home,  but 
it  will  rednce  coiti  to  the  American  conmmer. 

NOT  USING  ALL  THEIR  OWN  PRODUCE. 

The  prices  which  will  follow  the  practical  abolition  of  the 
tariff  on  natural  products  will  be  governed  by  the  general 
average  of  conditions  over  the  whole  of  the  territory  affected, 
with  modifications  here  and  there,  according  to  local  condi- 
tions and  facilities  of  transport  and  exchange. 

The  United  States  at  wdU  aa  Canada  produces  more  food 
than  can  be  consumed  at  home,  and  wpotU  vast  quantitiei  to 
Europe.  The  Amerioana  want  acoen  to  Canada's  primary 
natunl  reaonroea,  and  a  larger  market  for  thdr  own  products. 
President  Taft,  replying  to  a  deputation  of  the  National 
Orange,  said: 

If  we  take  dowp  that  wall  we  will  benefit  by  it,  for  we  shall  aell 
more  agricultural  products  to  Canada  than  she  will  aell  to  us. 

The  balance  is  against  the  Canadian  farmer  as  it  is :  Within 
the  last  five  years  Canada  has  bought  $65,486,000  worth  of 
breadstuffs  from  the  United  States,  while  die  has  sold  them 
only  $12,937,700   worth.      Within  the  same  period   Canada 
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bonght  from  the  United  States  il  7  finofvw— -41.    »        ^        . 
daig.  product,  and  «>ld  oSy  l&^'^oT'  °'  "•"*"  '"^ 

the  most  of  their  Un<i.  ««!i  7.„  °°*  hitherto  made 

equally  imnortait  h^ih^         •"?  apparent  ignorance  of  the 
bSinrmKT^cXJe**  *""*  "°P«»'e-e«t.  are  constantly 

B/II/OiV  ^Ci?£S  IN  FARMS. 

Mr.  Carleton  8av7^ai;:p*^ V  i!  '^'^  to  wheat,  there  has, 
in  wheat  a;ea,''^^d  tS^T"  *  considerable  expansion 
anticipates  an  increaie  of  fn  iJ      «°°?>t'«°8  i°to  account  he 

ing  the  nexrfoSTJel™  fhicr^Th«?  *^f.^'**'**  **•«*  **"■ 
about  eighty  miUion?      '  '^"  **""«  ^'^^  ««"•««««  "P  *<> 

INCREASING  WHEAT  YIELQ. 

i-  .e^;i^id^  h^j^srs'c"'  s  r''  **.i^  ^^-^^^  t^  >-««- 

j^  morj  »pid  di<C^„Tkn„w£  oT^„™?S'-r^"^«'  "  *»"«" 
•eed  Kleetion,  uae  of  better  varietif^  !*,  'IW  "^""^  »'  «^t»»  "^ 
more  intenwr;.  Six  buslwto  oTlS  tJ""  ^"  • '*'™"'  '  »^  »>•«»«■• 
about  2C  busbcls  DerTrP    i-    fh!!^?    increase  in  acre  hr  I960,  or 

bushel,  per  «c«  oH  h^i  of  SO^o'fSl  f""''^.^,"'"  '»-"«^  TwenJr 
will  furnish  l,600,SoS,(SrUhda       '^  ~'"*'  ^^""^  ^'^^  '«'  1»»? 

fW^4ro,98a,  ud  fooditoffs  pvtljr  or  wMj  Iraibot^ 


una  western  States,  which  grow  immense  quantities  of  com 
will  purchase  young  cattle  in  Canada  for  fitteninTpSri^S* 

NIAGARA  FRUIT  PRICES  TUMBLE 

This  applies  to  practicaUy  everything  which  goes  straiirht 
from  garden  and  field  to  the  kitchen,  as  well  m  to  thrveSl 
ables  and  fruits  which  the  farmer  aupplie^Tolnning  facS" 

quantities  from  the  south,  to  the  prejudice  of  prices  ^ich  thS 
Canadian  farmer  would  otherwise  receive  for  his  later  wowS 
fruit.  The  statements  made  to  the  Government  bvthfDr 
^tjng  fruit  men  of  Niagara  Peninsula  are  cSncTng  on  ^Ms 

Mr.  ThoB.  Delworth,  Secretary  of  the  Vegetable  Growers' 

fhTwtT'  T'  1*^"  "*****  '^"'^  ^°'  tomatoeJ,  showing 

UtiTJ      ^^^^  "^^  '^^'^  °"^«  **  ♦l-OO  »  basket^  few  dly! 

ater  the  prices  ran  down  to  10c.  a  basket.    This  showed  Iww 

In'thTnric'lVrr*?  ^^  *^'  -"PP*y  ""^  indicated  tJeeSeel 
on  the  price  of  Canadian  early  vegetables  and  fruit  with  earlv 
American  vegetables  and  fruit  coming  in  free.  ^ 

FAVORED  NATIONS  INVADE. 

n«  Untted  StatM  iinot  the  only  oonatrT  which  ha«  h^ 
tajjgtt  toto  cmprtitten  With  ttToaaiuS  fSX^ 
Radprod^  A^ment.  Automatically,  the  adv^es^iveJ 
to  the  United  States,  are  conferred  upon  twelve  other  naTions 
TxZ^  Z^^Ia"'^''-  portions  of  the  British  Empire  Sh 

Th^t^i^Tu^TJLT^'^T  ^^^  ^*°»diaS  produce 
ine  twelve  favored  nations  are:  Argentina,  Austria-Hunirarv 
Bolivia,  Colombia.  Denmark,  Janan  Nhfwav  »«--/-  a  •^' 
Sweden,  Switzerland  and  VeniS'  ^'     ^^  ^^"^ 


year.  6m  of  the  largJt  item/  i.  flff '22.^  an  average  of  W^»^o  u 
Imported  ia  the  «"*%i  4  702  S^  Tn^iJ*'"*^.  "^J*'^*'-"*-  ^» 
•iderablv  more  than  the  rteW  „?'<!.,  j     ^''"'^'■.    °'    *'«    "^i      con- 

tenths  0/  the  AmTm^  Jmin  i^rSSi**'?*!"  *■  ^'"•'"ei'W  "bout  nine- 
fl«  Md  perhapalas  ^rio  Jf  cSH.^K*''r'!L/'  •P~l^"«  on 

pot.tS.TvS"a't  H?^90?  "•  '"  *"•  ■'^  ^«'"'  ^'««**"«    (^eluding 

PrtitSnVmK^'^tiin?  T'ZJli!!^  r*?!^**^  "S^-*  *«  «>"«■ 
Impetui  during  the  ^t^'  y^i  ^fJ^fk  •**^  "t""'l  '««*'•  «^* 
■uitable  land  adjokinfthe  cit^^rVnr^n*^  ?P**?^  .••■?  •*•"  P'*^  i» 
market  garden  prodwf     ThSt  i«  o„l  ^    =  ''J'"*  **J'  *"*«"«'«^  *»  ««»* 

01  sheep,  valued  at  »1 13  W     tm.^    k  *''*  "f  ■^'"  ?<"*<»<*  359,447  head 

AUSTRALIA  IN  OUR  MARKET. 

01  tue  tanff.    It  must  increase  enormonsly  whenever  entrv  hV 

Donnd  Tn  ^livT  K  i^lZ'^^i^  *»»'°**  »  *a"ff  of  3  cents  per 
bJTQini?^^  she  bought  60436  pounds  of  mutton.  US 
iL?^  \^  increased  to  1,377,270  pounds,  the  duty  on  thkS^ 
ing  3  cents  per  pound.    Australia  ,Sd  several  of  the  mort  f »J 

whinh  hLTJr  il-       ^"  ^^  ^>'»  *^«>  »n  *he  British  market 
tllp  f .J?5^  ^®°  *""  principal  defence  against  the  frecraent  hS^ 

S  thrW^TTh  °'k^  *  y"^'*  .«*«*««•  This  maXshouW 
m  tbe  future  be  the  chief  factor  in  Canadian  export  trade. 

MUST  CONTROL  OVERSEAS  TRADE. 

inilS««^'^**^i***^  and  Canada  export  the  same  goods 
in  competition  with  one  another,  and  as  prices  in  the  aSwS 

the  Umted  SUtes  market  is  not  the  true  ioarket  fw  cinaS,' 


nnleM  Canada  is  willing  to  lose  her  diitinctive  identity  in  the 
commercial  world.  A  nation  cannot  be  really  self-contained. 
It  must  trade  with  other  nations,  and  it  can  only  achieve  a 
distinctive  position  in  the  world  by  keeping  a  distinct  place  in 
tfte  markets  where  it  competes.  It  is  a  remirkable  fact  in 
nistory  that  no  country  ever  became  commercially  great  which 
did  not  control  overseas  trade. 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  differs  vitally 
from  trade  between  countries  separated  by  the  sea,  having 
different  racial  characteristics,  different  languages,  different 
methods  of  government  The  language  factor  alone  is  of  the 
^atest  importance.  The  ro«d  to  oommerdal  unity  nratt  in. 
•ntebiy  be  alio  the  road  to  politieal  vnitj. 

CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  LOSE  IDENTITY. 

Mr.  Bryce,  the  present  British  Ambassador  at  Waahinirton, 
WM  famous  as  a  historian  long  before  he  became  a  politician 
and  diplomatist.  His  book,  "The  American  Commonwealth," 
ftas  for  many  years  been  a  leading  authority  on  the  political 
methods  and  tendencies  of  this  continent.  In  the  latest  edition 
Mr.  Bryce  says : — 

The   mteri^   growth   of   Canads  would    probsblr   be   ouiekened  h» 

h.™  w  #.^  k     •'?^*^'.  '*  ."  ^"^  *»  «*  •'"^  othenriee  Canada  could 

^i^Jji^^^k.  !°®^  a  commercial  union  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  as  President  Taft  desires,  the  commerce  of 
Oanada  wiU  be  no  more  distinctive  than  the  commerce  of  the 
individual  States     It  will  be  as  truly  lost  in  the  general  trade 

SLiVJ  a  '^^  ?***,^  *\  *,®  commerce  of  various  States  is 
to-day.  It  will  be  like  the  business  of  a  single  factory  which 
forms  part  of  a  great  industrial  merger. 

WE  BORROW  BRITISH  MONEY. 

Witt  wlii«A  to  develop  her  re«>iiroes.  She  must  pay  the  in- 
terest on  thAt  money  by  exports  of  surplus  products  not  con- 
sumed by  her  own  population.  For  the  preservation  of  Can- 
ada s  commercial  identity,  she  should  export  through  her  own 
channels,  and  not  through  those  of  the  United  States. 

It  happens  that  liiis  necessity  for  controlling  the  direction 
of  her  own  trade  and  keepmg  its  movement  as  far  as  possible 
Sn«fK  ^"^.^'^  w  harmonious  with  her  position  within  the 

mrnT«*  •  S*"*'  *°^  ^T  ^^^  *  ™'*1'*«  P^*ce  ">  ti»e  readjust- 
ment of  influence  and  business  within  the  Empire.  This  j. 
the  outstanding  factor  of  British  history  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  IS  the  real  and  abiding  justification  for  Sir  Wilfrid 
bSon^'to  cJSd**"*  ^^'^  twentieth  century  wiU  be  found  to 
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!5?v  22?,  k"""^  ?  thenwelve..  luid  to  magnify  and  mSl- 
tiply  their  home  market  at  her  expen«>.    Conaider  what  Sn 

nAttSrvt""'  *°  ^"^^"l  *"**«  '^«'^«  herJ;^  and  with  n^he' 
BntiA  Empire.    The  Federal  and  Provincial  Oovernmente  ami 

iTKS^„^::-i  "p*°*  °r'>^ «/« hundred  mE.'o?;;,'! 

^niS  n^J  Milwaya  and  canals.  The  Dominion  and  Pro- 
S?1S„?°'^*"'"'^°*"  ''■^«  guaranteed  bonds  Tor  railway  co^ 
struction  amounting  to  more  .than  one  hundred  and  Sv  mS 

Zctiw"  ^"^  '^*''**  ***  "^^''"^  ^'"P"^-  in  .Krcon- 

BIOIK  AT  G.T.P.  SCHEME. 

wh^hh^'J^!i!^A^^^l  \^  repeatedly  stated  that  the  work 
which  he  most  desires  to  bequeath  to  the  country  is  the  Ttmm. 

fuSir^^'i  ^^'^'  "»*  "««<»  ^"'  «»«  completion  of  wS 

nenM^Jft^ 

t  *  ^°t.Tni°k  Pacific  portion  from  Winuineir  1^?^^- 
Rupert     The  total  obligati^  entered  into  Z  Sf  iSoriTon 

^TA^'  vT  "JZ^y  »  -  y«*  unknown,  but  the^StttS 
dS  «d  fortv  fi^  Trjinscontinental  portiok  is  over  S^SS 

for'iacj^'IlIE  ?^  *^"  wilderness  north  of  Quebec,  and 

i^Li:       r^*       ***^  "°*  P*»    through  a  single    villaWin 

existence   before    the    railway   was    phumed.      To  W^the 

nterest  on  the  cost  of  construction  alone    this  poffiJn  of 

i^er"nriLvl"f?'^*i°  ^"^  **^."*  ^'«»  ^'  «""  ^r  im 
?-  nn!  „i  !^^®  'if  ^?^.°'  operation.  This  fixed  an£^  oharOT 
?.n^L  l***''«"°^.'tP'''°K  illustrations  of  the  extent  to  whiS 

^d  wLt  Si^nT"?LT'°'?'^  ^'"^^  *«  maintain  hereS 
SLi  m!!.V»  ^1°'  *^®'  '^*"*'*^  *''«  essential  to  her  commer- 
cial identity  and  her  national  distinction.  limner 

CANADIAN  FARMERS*  SAVIOUR, 

Tlie  railway,  tiie  Premier  said,  was  to  have  the  double  ad 
vantage  of  developing  inter-provincial  trade  and  of  ftwiuit 
mg  «ports  to  and  imports  from  Oreat  BritaiT  It  waTdelfb- 
erately  undertaken  as  a  method  of  destroying  the  wibfuty 
of  the  United  States  diverting  Canadian  tiide  southSJS  3 
dominating  it  from  that  country.  "uwiwara,  anu 

«^i2?5*S^  ^***^  ^*"  ^^  »»«*•  c^^'ly  drtnad  than  tUi 

inter-Imperi^  trade  mean  to  CanSitPrimaSly  it  mSS 
trade  with  Oreat  Britain.  *»^^s  n  means 
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A|MUt  altotethtr  from  th«  question  of  CanadHui  eommit* 
ments  for  Britiah  money  invested  in  the  country,  tht  Brttlrii 
mMlut  hM  bMB  tiM  MTiov  of  th*  OMftdln  faimtr  from  dis- 
aster more  than  once.  Next  to  the  home  marlcet,  it  is  his  most 
important  asset,  because  it  is  not  only  large  but  permanent, 
and  its  conditions  are  absolutely  different  ft«m  those  of  the 
United  States  markets.  The  British  Islands  cannot  grow 
enough  to  feed  the  whole  of  their  population.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  import  food. 

THE  1854  TREATY  AND  AFTER. 

11m  JtMiproeity  TFMtj  arraaffsd  bstwMn  Ouudft  and  tht 
UBitsd  BtatM  in  1864  secured  for  eleven  years  practically  free 
access  to  the  United  States  market  for  the  Canadian  farmer. 
When  in  1866  the  treaty  was  abrogated  by  the  United  States, 
the  Ontario  and  Quebec  farmers  had  come  to  lean  upon  the 
Republic  for  their  market.  They  thoui^t  they  were  ruined 
when  it  was  closed  against  them,  but  their  real  prosperitv  lay 
in  the  death  of  the  treaty. 

They  had  been  shipping  their  hay  and  barley  to  the  United 
States  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  were  exporting  the  fer- 
tility of  their  land.  Driven  out  of  the  market  which  had  been 
made  valuable  by  the  Civil  War  of  1861^,  they  went  into 
itock-raising  and  dairying  and  created  a  trade  with  Great 
Britain  that  was  worth  more  than  that  which  they  had  lost, 
for,  by  causing  the  farmer  to  feed  his  crop  to  his  own  stock, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  had  been  impoverished  through 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  American  market,  was  re- 
stored. OaiiadiM  chesss,  to  nam*  ont  prodvet  ooly,  hM  ooom 
to  tnjoj  tho  pnmkr  ropntotton  in  the  Britldi  mnriMt,  where, 
during  the  year  ended  March  1,  1911,  20,577,542  pounds  were 
sold. 

IMMENSE  BRITISH  PURCHASES, 

The  total  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1911,  amounted  to  $13T,- 
158,711.  The  principal  items  comprising  this  total  were  as 
follows: — 

Living  aaiimb $  7;M1M2 

Orain 45  g^g  j4g 

Qnin  produeto  and  braadatuffa 10409)014 

1^, 4,085,620 

|™*»  •  •  •  .•. 1,860,485 

ran  and  ddna a,tBO,082 

Hay....        ...   1,152,6W 

Matber  and  manuiaeturaa  of 1,724,416 

Silver  and  other  metah  7,»73,2»1 

^Pf 841^00 

Battn  .  .  : 401,621 

^««» 20,577,642 

B^n,  eU.   8,837,429 

Beeda  ...... 2,713,330 

Wood  and  raanufaeturea  of 12388,567 

Fortign  {Nnodnea 4^808487 
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AMERICANS  SCARED  AT  LOSS 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hill.— 

un<i«r  .  vitam  of  prrfewBtW  ;dv.lJL3^'„*2!^  ^Z*  ^  concluded, 
to  .  eoloniiU  producer  of  »w  nltoSS.  ;!^"'2?«,*''«  ?»«"•>>  '■"ket 
coloni.1  m«krt  to  the  EngUA  ,Si?S' r^"* ,/»«f,,  Pi??«t»,  *»d  the 
State*  a  double  blow.  Our  bMt^.»J»«Lv^ '  .  ^  ■*'*ke  the  United 
b«t,  Canada,  wUl  tride  ui.  wd  ff  ^'^  ^*?^***"'  "<>  »"  t^W 
«ieh  other.    And  it  will  tfc!m  i-  „  **  ^  "^  more  and  more  with 

error.  Politic.?  and  2o"  omk  i^.?hirt?.JL°ii''  impoerible  to  re^r  o2 
pre«.nt  meaeure  faU,  .o"cSK  e"." IS'Je^WjJ-^S?  ^jj^.  ST  *"• 

ATO  DOUBT  OP  THIS  CHECK. 

The  North  Wertem  MiUer:— 
Pr>'^^'^''a^t^^^:SL^?r^^^'^'>  colonial  Preference 
tically  ruin  the  export  *!:£  o'flft  UniW*SaS.*"^£"L""*"'l?^^ 

The  Minneapolis  Journal:-  ^*'  '^•'*  ^*^ 

cuetol^eMu^;??  J'o^Sn'Tid'en'aT,:'  Ynrrt^,^.""  *^^  »-* 


f  we-^ueh  oiuSS  K'^gnSid'/rrt'  Se'  {^  »'  <^«^Sror 


H««  i„-       !.,      ""  """•  ■"<>  n»o'e  to  ihut  ua  out  —  " 

cuy^:j.j"v*v^'dir:»i^trf.*ri'^^^^  >«» « -ip- 

channel,  of  her  comm«M  .,? tou^^  hC  "*'  f'J^^  "^  •"«»  weet 
«d  more  .upply  EngUrt  n'JLd.  hT^^^^eaT    ^""^  '''""^  **"  -°" 

de.elopmert'Tf'Tt^er'S  SSil^^n"^^  ^  1^'^' 
poor  and  nnpatriotic  reolv  to  nav  fh.*^  t  Z.*^  '*  '■  * 
preference  tSm  GreTKfn'JJd  have  L^^^^^^ 

^Z  SX  °'  ^""•"^'^  "'  Colonial%^^rent'S?-^X 
Trade  Gfovemment  w«.  retumed'by  a  m^nirof  m.  SS 
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*^!^  ^  J*^  NatioMltott,  who  plMt  Horn*  Bid*  btfor* 

♦«  ?5l4***"/*°'!f^  •lection  of  January,  1910,  thii  majority  feU 
«^m.  1^  ^  "•"  r^?"*  •*•****"»  °'  I>Meniber,  1910,  ft  bo- 
came  128.  Thew  election!  were  complicated  by  the  Houae  of 
fcjS  5T*»°"-  Af  i»«^*»d  there  i.  a  majority  of  13  for 
TJnffRefonn  and  Preferential  trade.  In  Lancashire,  regard- 
Jil^i*  "tadel  of  Free  Trade,  the  Preferentialirta  incre^d 

l^!i  9r-P^°***l°°  ^J^?i.  ^^  ^°  ^^  *°  18  in  January,  1910, 
and  24  m  December,  1910. 

TTniSj's?-"*'"'  !l2*  ?;'*''*i  ^■'•?**"  '""^  Canadian  good,  over 
United  States  goods,  therefore,  is  not  as  far  off  as  the  suo- 
porters  of  reciprocity  allege.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
great  changes  in  policy  always  take  an  exceedingly  long  time 
to  mature  m  Britain^  it  is  seen  that  the  movement  towarf* 
nvrerence  with  the  Overseas  Dominions  has  made  unexpected- 
ly rapid  progress.  -       *^ 

PRESIDENT.  IS  ANTI-BRITISH. 

s^.S!"!  T"*^-*  *■  •PP»«»°t  th«t  the  statesmen  of  the  United 

.l^?«ir'^^*i?"f*'?  ***?  *l^  •»'  **»«  *^"-  They  dMiw  to 
aggrandise  the  trade  of  the  republic,  and  to  minify  the  im- 
portance  of  the  commerce  of  the  British  Empire.  The  candour 
of  President  Taft  has  been  shown  in  this  u  in  other  aspects 
of  reciprocity.    At  New  York  on  April  27th  he  said  — 

snd  3'moJr"ii^";8bii*  ^'"— "  ."**'  *'•  ""*"•'  ^~"*^  *•  "«**  • 

W  «^  f?*!*'T''''*'i  .*"  •*  "^"^  *■  England  ud  in  Canada  to  make 
te  ^H  t^'^-W  commercial  bwid  reaeUng  from  IsSgtand  aiSJnd 

Prom  whatever  point  of  view  the  problem  is  aporoached  it 
^ttTZ?*^*^  *^1^  the  United  States  policy  of^^^ity 
J^  .S^^5  w  a  policy  of  weakening  the  Canadian  home  mar- 
n,^^?/*w  ?^*  CaniMia's  importance  m  the  British  Em- 
pwe,  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  fundamentals  of  Canadian 
prosperity.  In  the  working  out  of  this  process  Canada  is  to  be 
exposed  to  a  very  serious  danger  from  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  evils  of  the  United  States  which  has  hitherto  oSy 
indirectly  affected  the  Canadian  people-tha  intMioii  of  Ou^ 
•da  D7  trnrtf  which,  in  their  own  country,  have  used  the  power 
or  combination  to  charge  extortionate  prices  for  many  of  the 
every-day  necessities  of  life.  ' 

MEAT  TRUSTS  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  Meat  Trust,  for  example,  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
guying  Canadian  cattle  free  of  duty.  This  is  iiSd  to 
result  m  diminution  of  the  fat  stock  business  ot  Canada  by 
causing  the  export  of  young  beasts  to  the  United  Statw  fS 


/•ttwiinf  in  th.  eorn  bell     h,  ^.      ... 

only  irould  the  expSrt  to  n^/*'i?  .**•"'•'»**  '»  Cw^d.   nS 

troit  will  t,^^""»*""on  of  the  market*  nf  n^»  l'^^  P"®* 
T« L  -ii  •  °'  °o  •*•!  benefit  to  th«  ?«-  ""^•'°  «nd  !>•- 
ito  tlThn"**"*!;"*  **>•  ''hole  ,upp?y*l!/^r"r\«>«'«u«»  the 
«■  time-honowd  custom  of  flnrt  d.!!?*'^."  ^  •*»'•  «o  follow 

level  th.n  before  and  keeping  them  S.Jjf*'  "*•»  *«  •  "igher 
(USELESS  ANTITRUST  LAW, 
IS^G^^^il^b^.tZ^'l'':  '^  "»•  United  State,  and  re«r^ 

the  Commercial  Union    wS  SLT?*"'"!  '"  the  State.    If 

own  wv.  ""»•»  ">i  'orojn  nurkot,  in  our 

»EAl  BASIS  OF  FARM  mANCE. 

J.V.X". "^SJJlbi'tir"-*  «'i'*^-  «.Jert«l  rt«.d.^ 

P»'P"^  of  mbSvLb^**  '*''•  '*'•''  33  per  MBt    "^  **^«  «*» 
"••B  84.1  D«r  M.*  t*'.  *•»*.;  aaanfaBtiiK-j  J  Wnd*  fknt 


B« 


toenucd  tSJ  nw^Tri-iS-^-Sf^^  *  P*  "•"*•«  wo^Im  goods 


wo  teve  prwpority,  MudBOM  ud  abwlato  ldoS«d«e6  ta  ow  mLk£ 

ri4i?/FF  W£  FARMER'S  FRIEND. 

P«*l7  hM  bm  ftondtd.  and  not  in  deflecting  iSto.te!^ 
ntory  which  offer,  only  the  po«ibiIity  of  t«.p5rSy  «dv.5tS; 

ntion  of  the  rnrehMing  power  near  at  hand 

A  eoimtry  cannot  be  proaperooi  merely  beoaoae  of  ita 
tariff,  any  more  than  it  can  be  rich  merely  becaweit  ha.  . 
bSSme  »^o»;l«i*^*^  """•**•  ^odim  coSLeice  h.: 
hS^SLSJ  JS*^^"*  ?*J.  *^®'^  «^*  ^^""t'y  e««ept  Britain 
ita  doSffi?  j!S?  Pwt^'fv'  principle  for  the  development  of 
ita  domestic  indnataea,  and  in  England,  agrieultare  haa  been 
for  a  generation  Ae  leaat  flooridiing  of  Idl  the  iSurtriaT 

In  the  eaae  of  Canada  there  haa  been,  and  ia,  a  ainmUriT 
•ppropnatecombination  of  tariff  for  protection  and  laS  for 

JJ^wtthojit  »  Urtt.    Tha  fmaw  woBld  h»Ta  had  a  ^mS 
tetetor  iMTkat  with<mt  it,  and  would  have  fo"  d  thTbidT^ 

J^more  than  a  «naU  proportion  of  hi.  produce  in  hil  ow! 

DIRECT  TAXATION  IS  DECEPTIVE. 

If  direct  taxation  were  rabatituted  for  the  Tariff  to-mmwiw 
the  Aort^ut  to  hard  time,  would  be  openS  iTthe  flSTSiTe 
the  larger  "d  more  highly  organked  induatriS  of  thJuSjS 

ThSf  c^^fLfft.i'^*'  ^  ?^"y  """y  Canadian  "ditri^ 
They  could  afford  to  do  it  by  a  rigoroo.  eampaiim  at  c^ 

ltriJi?r-;°  *^'^*';i  °*^^  permanent  conl^fS  tte  rSj" 
SS,^^^"^?/  f^^  '"t^  W  very  much  lower  w?^ 
ttan  are  paid  m  Canada,  and  who  produce  in  the  midat  oflm 
ttfwirdinary  populoua  market,  would  alao  b«  aWe  to  poS 

as 


■'>. 


if 


f^\^'"nlSSlSie';^^J:''^''^  m^nfacturer.  would 
factories  "'*™"^^«  <»'  reducing  wages  or  of  closing  their 

pop^aHoTto^linrber^^Je^dT^       ^'  the  industrial 
ahln  faim  r>~,-i.      ""'"K  ueen  reaueed,  the  demand  for  Dersh. 

worn  «.«,  they™  Tw  *"  '='«™""««'  "ry  mach 

DON'T  CUT  YOUS  NOSE. 

lL-dsKeSS^JW-= 
ner  which  mvm  *i,2  ,aJ^-^   ?.   ^  ^"*  t'»o*e  Jaws  in  a  man- 

proaches  asThSe*  paie?'Zr^^^^^^  S'f '  *^"?  ?"''»'  '*■ 
of  justice  by  PresiC  tT  hSf  ®***^'  ^/'"'^"t'-ation 
said:—  "esiaeni  laft,  himself  an  ex-judge,  when  he 

i.  •  di.K»ce  to  ou"  civiliityon       <*''"*'"y  »«  «"•  <»'  two  oxceptioM) 

FO/?  STRONG  rARlPF  COMMISSION. 

duction  i^  and  d?s?ribu«on  fro^r  *°  ?""*  ^^'  ''*«*  °'  P«>- 
imposition  of  the  tariff  S^?n  ^ilZ  *'*''"P«*l°f.  countries.  The 
andto  see  that  Jhl  ««„  **®*'  *  regulation  of  commerce 

system  of  encourairiM  hoL  ifi^^  its  logical  outcome  the 

our  business,  and  wh<Mu*  Aafan*^  «*  ~.  *i.  j     '*®**  'O  control 

it.  own  n.»t'high7y'^.^"X°irf^  .'  ".S'S*^  ^^ 
preserve  our  own  natinn«iu«    «„-  warning  to  us  to 

connection  wirG^rBriJS-„°;L*'°'°"**"''»^  *?'*  P««*'«al 
independenoe;  '"^  *"**  **'*'  unquestioned  fiscal 


